GENERAL   DIRECTION  OF   ALL   IDEALISM
comprehensive. It is an ideal to be realized, and certainly can be
realized. Surely, it is the principle in terms of which we can
understand whatever is rational in our experience. But the rational
is what answers to the ideal, and the ideal is what rationality
posits. Yet the irrational should not be left out of consideration.
This is what gives rise to the philosophical problem, and what
could never be explained or absorbed as such by the ideal. Its
absorption can be accomplished by complete negation of it as
such. But for this, is needed a courage which is more noble and
sublime than what can be shown in the battlefield. The philo-
sopher's task is to trace the rational in the irrational, and lift it
above the latter. But the irrational can never be deduced from
the rational; for the rational is not in organic dependence on the
irrational. The idealist should notice, in the process of his enquiry,
how the lower ideas get transformed in the higher phases of our
experience. Because of this transformation, our criterion of reality
too undergoes modification. The idealist should therefore be
careful to note which problems to raise at which stage, and which
problems are meaningless at that stage. When once, for example,
the Absolute, call it mind or by any other name, is reached, the
epistemological problem has no meaning. And to prove epistemo-
logical idealism on the basis of the Absolute Mind is therefore
a philosophical mistake and confusion.
To call the Absolute by the name Mind does not necessarily
mean mentalism. This is the unity in which both subject and
object are included; and mentalism with which are associated
subjectivism, scepticism, etc., is that theory according to which
the subject, as opposed to the object, is the only reality. Even if
we call the Absolute by the name Subject, we shall not be
preaching subjectivism, according to which every individual may
take himself and his ideas as the only reality and treat everything
else, including the objects he loves and those he hates, as his
own ideas or mental states. None of these charges can be laid
against absolutism, whether we call the Absolute Subject or Mind.
Herein lies the answer to Pratt's question whether to think of
the Absolute as Mind is not the same as mentalism. One may
call it mentalism if one likes, for the reason that the nature of the
relation between the Absolute and the plurality of the phenomenal
world is explained in terms of mind and its ideas. But to this
mentalism do not accrue all those defects found in that men-
talism according to which the finite mind and its ideas are the
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